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instructions to the Peace Commissioners in Paris., September i6, iScjS 


y a protocol signed at Washington August 12, 1898, a copy 
of which is herewith enclosed, it was agreed that the United 
States and Spain would each appoint not more than five 
commissioners to treat of peace, and that the commissioners so 
appointed should meet at Paris not later than October 1, 1898, 
and proceed to the negotiation and conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
which treaty should be subject to ratification according to the 
respective constitutional forms of the two countries. 

For the purpose of carrying into effect this stipulation, I have 
appointed you as commissioners on the part of the United States to 
meet and confer with commissioners on the part of Spain. 

As an essential preliminary to the agreement to appoint 
commissioners to treat of peace, this government required of 
that of Spain the unqualified concession of the following precise 
demands: 

1. The relinquishment of all claim of sovereignty over and title 
to Cuba. 

2. The cession to the United States of Puerto Rico and other 
islands under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies. 

3. The cession of an island in the Ladrones, to be selected by 
the United States. 

4. The immediate evacuation by Spain of Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and other Spanish islands in the West Indies. 

5. The occupation by the United States of the city, bay, and 
harbor of Manila pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which 
should determine the control, disposition, and government of the 
Philippines. 

These demands were conceded by Spain, and their concession 
was, as you will perceive, solemnly recorded in the protocol of the 
12 th of August. . . . 

It will be proper to confirm these transactions by appropriate 
clauses in the treaty of peace. 

Similar clauses will be inserted in respect to the island ceded to 
the United States in the Ladrones. This Government has selected 
the Island of Guam, and you are instructed to embody in the treaty 
of peace a proper stipulation of cession. 


A rumor has reached us from various quarters to the effect 
that the Spanish Peace Commissioners will be instructed to claim 
compensation for the public property of the Spanish Government 
in Cuba, as well as in territories agreed to be ceded to the United 
States. This rumor is not credited, but it is proper to make a few 
observations upon it. No such claim on the part of the Spanish 
Government is to be entertained in respect to any territory 
which Spain either cedes to the United States or as to which she 
relinquishes her sovereignty and title. The cession of territory or 
the relinquishment of sovereignty over and title to it is universally 
understood to carry with it the public property of the Government 
by which the cession or relinquishment is made. Any claim, 
therefore, on the part of Spain, such as that above suggested, would 
be inconsistent with the express agreements embodied in the 
protocol. 

In the correspondence leading up to the signature of that 
instrument you will observe that this Government waived, for 
the time being, the requirement of a pecuniary indemnity from 
Spain. This concession was made in the hope that Spain would 
thereby be enabled promptly to accept our terms. But if the 
Spanish Commissioners should, contrary to our just expectations, 
put forward and insist upon a claim for compensation for public 
property, you are instructed to put forward as a counterclaim a 
demand for an indemnity for the cost of the war. 

By article 6 of the protocol it was agreed that hostilities between 
the two countries should be suspended, and that notice to that 
effect should be given as soon as possible by each Government to 
the commanders of its military and naval forces. Such notice was 
given by the Government of the United States immediately after 
the signature of the protocol, the forms of the necessary orders 
having previously been prepared. But before notice could reach the 
commanders of the military and naval forces of the United 
States in the Philippines they captured and took possession by 
conquest of the city of Manila and its suburbs, which are therefore 
held by the United States by conquest as well as by virtue of the 
protocol. 

In view of what has taken place it is necessary now to determine 
what shall be our future relations to the Philippines. Before giving 
you specific instructions on this subject it is my desire to present 
certain general considerations. It is my wish that throughout the 
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negotiations entrusted to the Commission the purpose and spirit 
with which the United States accepted the unwelcome necessity 
of war should be kept constantly in view. We took up arms only in 
obedience to the dictates of humanity and in the fulfillment of high 
public and moral obligations. We had no design of aggrandizement 
and no ambition of conquest. Through the long course of repeated 
representations which preceded and aimed to avert the struggle, 
and in the final arbitrament of force, this country was impelled 
solely by the purpose of relieving grievous wrongs and removing 
long-existing conditions which disturbed its tranquillity, which 
shocked the moral sense of mankind, and which could no longer be 
endured. 

It is my earnest wish that the United States in making peace 
should follow the same high rule of conduct which guided it in 
facing war. It should be as scrupulous and magnanimous in the 
concluding settlement as it was just and humane in its original 
action. The luster and the moral strength attaching to a cause which 
can be confidently rested upon the considerate judgment of the 
world should not under any illusion of the hour be dimmed by 
ulterior designs which might tempt us into excessive demands or 
into an adventurous departure on untried paths. It is believed that 
the true glory and the enduring interests of the country will most 
surely be served if an unselfish duty conscientiously accepted and 
a signal triumph honorably achieved shall be crowned by such an 
example of moderation, restraint, and reason in victory as best 
comports with the traditions and character of our enlightened 
republic. 

Our aim in the adjustment of peace should be directed to 
lasting results and to the achievement of the common good under 
the demands of civilization, rather than to ambitious designs. 

The terms of the protocol were framed upon this consideration. 

The abandonment of the Western Hemisphere by Spain was an 
imperative necessity. In presenting that requirement, we only 
fulfilled a duty universally acknowledged. It involves no ungenerous 
reference to our recent foe, but simply a recognition of the plain 
teachings of history, to say that it was not compatible with the 
assurance of permanent peace on and near our own territory that 
the Spanish flag should remain on this side of the sea. This lesson of 
events and of reason left no alternative as to Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the other islands belonging to Spain in this hemisphere. 

The Philippines stand upon a different basis. It is nonetheless 
true, however, that without any original thought of complete or 
even partial acquisition, the presence and success of our arms at 
Manila imposes upon us obligations which we cannot disregard. 

The march of events rules and overrules human action. Avowing 
unreservedly the purpose which has animated all our effort, and 


still solicitous to adhere to it, we cannot be unmindful that, without 
any desire or design on our part, the war has brought us new duties 
and responsibilities which we must meet and discharge as becomes 
a great nation on whose growth and career from the beginning the 
ruler of nations has plainly written the high command and pledge 
of civilization. 

Incidental to our tenure in the Philippines is the commercial 
opportunity to which American statesmanship cannot be 
indifferent. It is just to use every legitimate means for the 
enlargement of American trade; but we seek no advantages in the 
Orient which are not common to all. Asking only the open door 
for ourselves, we are ready to accord the open door to others. 

The commercial opportunity which is naturally and inevitably 
associated with this new opening depends less on large territorial 
possession than upon an adequate commercial basis and upon 
broad and equal privileges. 

It is believed that in the practical application of these guiding 
principles the present interests of our country and the proper 
measure of its duty, its welfare in the future, and the consideration 
of its exemption from unknown perils will be found in full accord 
with the just, moral, and humane purpose which was invoked as 
our justification in accepting the war. 

In view of what has been stated, the United States cannot accept 
less than the cession in full right and sovereignty of the island of 
Luzon. It is desirable, however, that the United States shall acquire 
the right of entry for vessels and merchandise belonging to citizens 
of the United States into such ports of the Philippines as are not 
ceded to the United States upon terms of equal favor with Spanish 
ships and merchandise, both in relation to port and customs 
charges and rates of trade and commerce, together with other rights 
of protection and trade accorded to citizens of one country within 
the territory of another. You are therefore instructed to demand 
such concession, agreeing on your part that Spain shall have similar 
rights as to her subjects and vessels in the ports of any territory in 
the Philippines ceded to the United States. 

WILLIAM MCKINLEY 
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